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jams biographer of theatrical performers had, in for- 
mer times, always a delicate, and often an unplea- 
sant task to perform: we rejoice to say, that of late years 
this has, in a great measure, ceased to be the case, par- 
ticularly with regard to the female part of the Thespian 
corps; many of whom are not less distinguished for the 
virtues which adorn their private, than for the talents 
which grace their public life. In’ fact, the profession is 
now put, in this country, upon the liberal footing which 
it ought to be; and as the female part of its members 
know that a steady adherence to propriety, aided by high 
professional talent, will gain them admission to the higher 
circles, they have thus an additional stimulus to correct. 
ness of manners, 

The youthful subject of our present memoir has al. 
ready claimed and obtained the high tribute of unquali- 
fied applause, at an age when talent in general is only 
beginning to expand; for she is at present but just 
turned of her seventeenth year, having been born in the 
month of August, 1802, in Norfolk-street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital. Her father, Mr. Tree, holds a situation in the 
Castom-House; and her sister is Miss Tree, of Drury- 
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lane theatre, whom, we have no doubt, most of our rea- 
ders have often seen with pleasure, 

Our heroine discovered from her earliest years a very 
great fondness for music, as well as considerable talent, 
which induced her parents to place her, as soon as she 
had attained the age of fourteen, under the tuition of 
Signor G. Lanza, from whom she continued to receive in- 
structions till the opera season of 1817; at which period, 
she received very great advantage from frequently sing- 
ing with Madame Fodor, It was from those opportuni- 
ties, in fact, that she might be Said to have first acquired 
that exquisite style of which she is now mistress. About 
that time, Mr. Harley, of Drury-lane theatre, introduced 
her to Mr. T. Cooke, to whom she was articled for a term 
of four years. It was decided, that her first appearance 
should be made at Bath; and during twelve months, she 
studied assiduously under the auspices of her very able 
instructor, who had soon reason tu be proud of his pupil; 
for when she made her debit on the boards of the Bath 
theatre, she was regarded by the ablest critics there as 
a most valuable acquisition to the musical world, 

This important event in Miss Tree’s life, took place on 
the 13th of November, 1818, It would be superfluous 
to dwell upon the applause which she received; suffice 
it to say, that, independent of the rich treat which her 
voice afforded, her acting in Polly was beyond what 
could have been expected from a debiitantée, and so youth- 
ful a one too. Her success in this character, induced the 
manager to brigg her forward immediately in a variety of 
other first-rate parts; in every one of which she was re- 
ceived with the greatest applause; and so complete and 
unequivocal was her success, that before the close of the 
Bath season, Mr. T. Cooke was offered an engagement 
for her at Covent-Garden, where she has recently made 
her appearance in the character of Rosina, in “ The Bar- 
ber of Seville.” 

Fascinated as the public have recently been with Mrs, 
Dickons’s performance of this arduous part, her successor 
must, if she had not possessed powers of the highest 
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order, have completely failed; but arduous as the ordeal 
was, Miss Tree passed it, not merely with approbation, 
but with the most enthusiastic and rapturous applause ; 
she was loudly encored in her second and third air, and 
throughout the whole of her performance, the audience 
took every opportunity to manifest the delight which her 
exquisite talents afforded them. 

She has since played Patty, in “‘ The Maid of the Mill;’’ 
Lucy Bertram, in ‘ Guy Mannering ;” Susanna, in “ The 
Marriage of Figaro ;” and several other first-rate charac- 
ters. Her reception has been equally flattering in every 
one of them; and to some she has given an interest which 
we never saw them possess in the hands of another. We 
allude particularly to her Lucy Bertram and Patty; her 
conception of the latter character was the most correct 
that we have ever seen; her struggles to hide her pas- 
sion for Lord Aimworth, her virtuous indignation at the 
brutal coarseness of Giles, and her chastened joy when 
Lord Aimworth offers her his hand, were admirable. 

Miss Tree’s style of singing is purely Italian; she 
possesses great science; and her taste is so exquisitely 
correct, that she never for a moment recalls us from the 
Elysium in which her syren voice has wrapped us, by the 
display of superfluous decorations. She possesses, indeed, 
in the highest degree, the power of awakening by her 
enchanting tones every feeling of the heart; and as we 
gaze upon her elegant figure, and mark the varying ex- 
pression of her interesting countenance, we cannot help 
giving ourselves up to the illusion of the scene, with all 
the ardour which it awakened in us in our earliest days, 

Notwithstanding her youth, Miss Tree appears, tech- 
nically speaking, to be well versed in the business of 
the stage. Her manners are remarkably easy and grace- 
ful; she is equally free from the extreme of confidence 
or timidity; there is a modest self-possession, a quict 
dignity, about her, which is exceedingly attractive, and 
which proves, that she properly estimates, without in the 
smallest degree overrating, her claims to public favour. 
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ANNALS OF FEMALE FASHION; 
IN WHICH 
EVERY ANCIENT AND MODERN MODE 
1s CAREFULLY TRACED FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE 


BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
(Continued from page 257.) 


My fair readers will not be sorry to quit the confines of 
the luxurious Haram, whose indolent inhabitants are con- 
tent to go on from century to century in the same dull rou- 
tine. We will hasten to the more sprightly regions of 
France and England, whose various changes from that ~ 
time to the present, shall be the subject of my future 
labours. 

‘* What!” methinks I hear one of my gentle readers ex- 
claim, “‘is there not to be a word about the Scotch and 
Irish fashions? for as yet we have not heard a syllable of 
the manner in which the dedles of either country adorned 
themselves. 

Let not my readers accuse me of neglect, or want of 
industry, if I say, that neither country presents much mat- 
ter for observation. The ancient costume of Scotland was 
graceful and picturesque, but simple. The Scottish belle, 
attired in a petticoat and robe, the produce of her native 
land, might vie in loveliness with the native of any coun- 
try; no stiff stays compressed her full, but well-propor- 
tioned form; the robe was made to fit her nataral shape; 
its long straight sleeve displayed the symmetry of her arm; 
and if she was still unmarried, it shewed the throat, and 
a little of the neck; the back of which was generally 
shaded by the Iuxuriant ringlets of her golden tresses; 
which, while in her virgin state, had neither ornament 
nor covering, but the snood, or riband, which partly con- 
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fined them. When she became a bride, a matron-like 
head-dress, consisting of one or more handkerchiefs, which 
formed a kind of turban cap, was substituted for the snood, 
and never again left off; and a handkerchief concealed 
that small portion of the bosom which had before been suf- 
fered to be visible. A bonnet and mantle of plaid formed 
the out-door costume. Such was the national dress; but 
we are not to suppose that it was always rigidly adhered 
to by those of distinguished rank; the fashions of France 
were, indeed, as generally adopted in Scotland as in Eng- 
land; Mary, the lovely and unfortunate, but imprudent 
rival of Elizabeth, always dressed in the costume of the 
French court; or, rather, I shauld have said, nearly in 
the costume of it; for her own exquisite taste frequently 
prompted her to make alterations, which rendered it in- 
finitely more tasteful; while her unequalled loveliness 
made every thing she wore so becoming, that her ladies 
were all eager to imitate her. Alas! the ill-fated Mary 
paid dearly for this feminine triumph ; for there is nota 
doubt that the celebrity which her beauty, talents, and 
taste, acquired for her, first inspired in the narrow mind 
of Elizabeth that deadly hatred which could at length be 
satisfied only with her blood. 

The Mary Queen of Scots’ cap, which to this day is a 
favourite head-dress, was first introduced by this princess. 
She. was also fond of wearing the small steeple-crowned 
hat which had been in fashion in England some ages be- 
fore ; and she frequently appeared in public magnificently 
habited in silk or velvet robes, made to fit her naturally 
round and beautiful shape, without the stiff stays which 
were then universal. Elizabeth, angry at an example 
which the defects of her own shape forbade her to follow, 
opposed glaring and heavy magnificence to tasteful sim- 
plicity ; but her efforts were vain; she continued, indeed, 
to be regarded as a great sovereign; but the wreath of 
beauty, elegance, and taste, was with one acclaim be- 


stowed on Mary. 
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My fair readers wiil not be sorry to quit the confines of 
the luxurious Haram, whose indolent inhabitants are con- 
tent to go on from century to century in the same dull rou- 
tine. We will hasten to the more sprightly regions of 
France and England, whose various changes from that — 
time to the present, shall be the subject of my future 
labours. 

* What!” methinks I hear one of my gentle readers ex- 
claim, “‘is there not to be a word about the Scotch and 
Irish fashions? for as yet we have not heard a syllable of 
the manner in which the belles of either country adorned 
themselves. 

Let not my readers accuse me of neglect, or want of 
industry, if I say, that neither country presents much mat- 
ter for observation. The ancient costume of Scotland was 
graceful and picturesque, but simple. The Scottish belle, 
attired in a petticoat and robe, the produce of her native 
land, might vie in loveliness with the native of any coun- 
try; no stiff stays compressed her full, but well-propor- 
tioned form; the robe was made to fit her natural shape; 
its long straight sleeve displayed the symmetry of her arm; 
and if she was still unmarried, it shewed the throat, and 
a little of the neck; the back of which was generally 
shaded by the luxuriant ringlets of her golden tresses; 
which, while in her virgin state, had neither ornament 
nor covering, but the snood, or riband, which partly con- 
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fined them. When she became a bride, a matron-like 
head-dress, consisting of one or more handkerchiefs, which 
formed a kind of turban cap, was substituted for the snood, 
and never again left off; and a handkerchief concealed 
that small portion of the bosom which had before been suf- 
fered to be visible. A bonnet and mantle of plaid formed 
the out-door costume. Such was the national dress; but 
we are not to suppose that it was always rigidly adhered 
to by those of distinguished rank; the fashions of France 
were, indeed, as generally adopted in Scotland as in Eng- 
land; Mary, the lovely and unfortunate, but imprudent 
rival of Elizabeth, always dressed in the costume of the 
French court; or, rather, I should have said, nearly in 
the costume of it; for her own exquisite taste frequently 
prompted her to make alterations, which rendered it in- 
finitely more tasteful; while her unequalled loveliness 
made every thing she wore so becoming, that her ladies 
were all eager to imitate her. Alas! the ill-fated Mary 
paid dearly for this feminine triumph ; for there is nota 
doubt that the celebrity which her beauty, talents, and 
taste, acquired for her, first inspired in the narrow mind 
of Elizabeth that deadly hatred which could at length be 
satisfied only with her blood. 

The Mary Queen of Scots’ cap, which to this day is a 
favourite head-dress, was first introduced by this princess. 
She. was also fond of wearing the small steeple-crowned 
hat which had been in fashion in England some ages be- 
fore ; and she frequently appeared in public magnificently 
habited in silk or velvet robes, made to fit her naturally 
round and beautiful shape, without the stiff stays which 
were then universal, Elizabeth, angry at an example 
which the defects of her own shape forbade her to follow, 
opposed glaring and heavy magnificence to tasteful sim- 
plicity ; but her efforts were vain; she continued, indeed, 
to be regarded as a great sovereign; but the wreath of 
beauty, elegance, and taste, was with one acclaim be- 
stowed on Mary. 
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Compassion for the fate of this lovely princess has led 
me from my subject. I have nothing to say respecting 
Irish costume, because I have already described it. Yes, 
my fair reader, in spite of that incredulous shake of your 
head, it is a fact. In detailing to you the costume of 
Greece, I have presented you with that of ancient Ireland; 
such was the attire of her white-armed virgins in the 
days of “ Con, of a hundred battles,” and such it con- 
tinued even down to the reign of Elizabeth. But should 
my testimony on the subject not be satisfactory to my fair 
readers, they will not dispute that of the venerable Bede, 
who fully expresses his belief, that the Irish are descend- 
ants of the Greeks; and the perfect similarity between 
their ancient garb and the Grecian costume, is certainly 
in itself a strong proof that this learned and impartial 
historian is right. 

The death of Britain’s virgin queen, whose fashions we 
have already traced, removed the restrictions which her 
jealous pride laid on the materials used for ladies’ dresses. 
The increasing commerce of the kingdom also made silks, 
velvets, and other costly articles of attire, more easy to be 
purohased. Accordingly we find, that in the reign of 
James the First, velvet and satin were the materials usu- 
ally worn by ladies of rank for gowns. The form of this 
garment experienced little alteration, except that it was 
no longer made high in the back of the neck, which was 
shaded only by a moderate sized ruff, such as was then in 
fashion in the court of France. The farthingale assumed 
the form of a bell, and was worn much smaller than it 
had been for some years before. 

In the early part of James’s reign, the ladies continued 
to wear their hair much in the same style as in the days 
of Elizabeth ; that is to say, curled all over, so as to in- 
orease the head to a preposterous size. But the time was 
coming, when the English beauties were not to adopt the 
fashions of France second-hand, but to copy them from a 
living and elegant model. The marriage of the princess 
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Henrietta of France with our first Charles, was the signal 
for a revolution in dress, which very soon took place both 
in England and France. 

It has been generally observed, that every body who 
introduces a new fashion, has a view to display some 
beauty, or conceal some defect. The conduct of Eliza- 
beth and Henrietta has certainly illustrated the truth of 
this observation. We have already seen that the former 
brought in the high gown and ruff, to hide her brown 
neck and round shoulders; and the latter, who had a white 
and finely-formed forehead, and beautiful black eyebrows, 
discarded at once the heavy style of head-dress which her 
predecessor had adopted; her lovely hair was parted 
on the forehead to display her finely-arched brow, and 
fell in clustering ringlets on each side of her face; the 
hind hair was also disposed in ringlets, one or more of 
which was suffered to wanton over the breast or shoulders, 
while the rest were gathered in a cluster in the back of 
the neck. Pearls, flowers, or jewels, formed the coeffeure. 

But the fair Henrietta did not stop at la tete, thotgh 
that was naturally, as a French woman, ‘the first object 
of her cares; she introduced the winged ruff, as it was 
very properly called; it was fastened below the shoulder, 
and had certainly a graceful, though rather fantastic ap- 
pearance. The farthingale was completely discarded ; 
the tremendous fortress of whalebone and buckram, in 
which the fair form of British beauty had so long been 
held in durance vile, gave place to an easy corset, which 
suffered the fine proportions of the shape to be visible. 
The body of the gown was consequently no longer made 
to fit the lady’s stays, but her shape; and the skirt, which 
had a moderate train, fell in easy folds round the figure. 

The fashionable materials for dresses were velvet in 
winter, and silk or satin for summer. Gowns were orna- 
mented in a new and most splendid manner by clasps 
of gold, or gems, all down the front of the dress. But the 
taste of Henrietta was in nothing so delicately displayed 
as in the ornaments for the neck and bosom, which, with- 
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out prudishly covering, she contrived to dress in such a 
manner as to give the imagination fair play. A small lace 
tucker shaded the rising swell of the bosom, and a costly 
chain, composed either of goid or jewels, partially con- 
cealed the neck, 

Ear-rings, bracelets, and girdles of jewels, also were 
adopted by Henrietta, and, in imitation of her, by her 
ladies ; for, with a liberality of spirit worthy of a daugh- 
ter of the great Henry the Fourth of France, she delighted 
in seeing those around her person apparelled with the 
magnificence suitable to their rank. The fan, that power- 


ful implement in the hands of beauty, was in those days — 


composed of feathers only; but as they were always the 
plumage of the rarest and most beautiful birds, the fan 
was consequently very expensive. 

For a long time during Charles’s reign, the fashions 
were stationary. Ah! can we wonder at it, when we con- 
sider the -misery the royal Henrietta must bave endured 
during the disturbances which ended in sending her forth 
an exile! 

While the kingdom continued to be torn by intestine 
commotions, the ladies who belonged to the puritan party 
distinguished themselves from the royalists by the af- 
fected plainness of their dress. As the latter wore gold, 
jewels, and embroidery, which, I should have observed, 
were in very great request for the trimming of dresses, the 
former wholly dispensed with these articles. The bodies 
of their gowns also were made so high, that the tucker 
concealed even the throat; and their hair, drawn from their 
foreheads, and from the back part of the head, in the 
style which prevailed in the days of Elizabeth’s predeces- 
sor, the gloomy Mary, had no other ornament than a 
knot of riband, which fastened it behind. 

Such was the style of dress generally adopted during 
the latter part of our unfortunate Charles’s reign; it lasted 
till the death of Cromwell recalled the second Charles to 
the throne of his ancestors, 

( To be continued.) 
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THE PURLOINED VEIL; 


OR, 


THE SWANS. 





INTRODUCTION, 


At no great distance from a small town called Zwikau, 
in the mountain of Hartz, stands a plain, which to the 
present day is known by the appellation of “ the field of 
the Swans.’ We are informed by tradition, that this 
name was derived from an extensive pond which formerly 
filled the same space; this pond was called the Lake of 
the Swans; and its waters had the wonderful property of 
restoring to youth and beauty such persons of the sex as 
came thither to bathe. The precious lake no longer exists ; 
but the source from which it sprung is not entirely dried 
up; it still streams gently under the shade of some shrubs, 
and soon hides itself from spite of being so little known, 
whilst so many other springs, that only enjoy the question- 
able reputation of restoring health, rush boisterously in 
pompous windings of burning vapours, and yearly attract 
at a great expence, all the real, or imaginary invalids of 
Europe. 

Ah! if the properties of the inconsiderable spring of 
the pond of the swans were but known, how eagerly 
would the beauteous half of the human species visit it ! 
There would be seen resorting from all parts processions 
of females, with equal fervour to that of the pilgrims of 
Mecca, who flock to the tomb of their prophet. 

One truth, however, is to be confessed; it is not every 
cloud whose borders are gilt by the sun; neither does 
every flower that is refreshed by the dew display luxu- 
rious colours ; the effect may fail, without either the sun’s 
or the dew’s fault; perhaps it may be that of the cloud, 
or of the flower. The virtue of the waters of the pond of 
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the swans is infallible; and yet it might so happen, that 
all those ladies who should bathe in them, should not 
be equally successful in retaining perpetual youth and 
beauty; yet in this case let them not blame the spring, 
as the effect of its salutary waters depends upon one 
particular condition: they restore to youth and beauty 
those females alone who descend from a race of fairies, 
be it to the thousandth degree. Such as reckon none 
among their ancestry would bathe in vain; they would 
not drop one twelvemonth of their age, neither would 
they leave a wrinkle behind them; their pilgrimage, in 
short, would prove of no avail whatever. 

However, I can see no reason why any female should 
be prevented from trying the experiment. Is there any 
one amongst them all, who can be certain of descending 
in an uninterrupted line from our mother Eve, without 
some fairy or other having found means to creep in 
among the long list of her ancestry? Those ladies 
knew sd well how to become invisible, and to metamor- 
phose themselves! Some new Lavater, perchance, may 
succeed in finding out fairies’ profiles, which, the same 
as Grecian profiles, will become the standard of beauty. 
Till such time as we have more positive data, wherefore 
should we not consider as the inheritance left by the 
fairies those charms which we admire alternately, the 
elegantshape, the enchanting look, the harmonious voice, 
the blooming complexion, the lovely smiles, the sprightly 
wit, the graceful motions, &c. &c. K&c.? Now is there one 
single woman to be seen, but who has some trace of the 
fairy in her composition, but who is endowed with some 
one of the above attractions ? 

Wherefore should I then hesitate recommending to the 
whole sex to undertake a pilgrimage to the fountain of 
Zwikau? to those ladies especially, who, with regret, and 
as slowly as they possibly can, are coming down the vale 
of beauty. In order to encowrage them in the attempt, 
I am going to relate the history of the spring, and of the 
marvellous pond of the swans, such as it has been trans- 
mitted to us by tradition. 
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THE SWANS. 





Within sight of the diminutive lake, into which the 
spring emptied its argent waters, and close to the decli- 
vity of a verdant hillock, dwelt a pious hermit, named 
Bruno, in a grotto hewn out of the rock. This ancho- 
rite had borrowed his name from the holy bishop of 
Wartsburgh, which proclaimed his virtues and devotion ; 
and, indeed, his reputation of sanctity was at least equal 
to that of his patron. No one knew who this Bruno was, 
nor from whence he came. Many years ,since, he had 
reached those parts as a pilgrim, and had fixed his re- 
sidence in the vicinity of the lake. With his own hands, 
he had fitted up a comfortable hermitage, and a garden 
wherein he had planted various foreign trees, and a vine; 
he also reared melons, which, in those times, were little 
known in Europe, and therefore reckoned a great luxury. 
With these he regaled his numerous visitors ; and, in con- 
sequence of his hospitality and cheerful disposition, was 
generally beloved. ‘The harmless inhabitants of the moun- 
tain applied to him to be their advocate and mediator be- 
fore the heavenly tribunal. To all indiscriminately he 
granted his good offices; and not unfrequently even for 
opposite purposes, yet never required more than a trifling 
retribution. In the mean time, he was well provided with 
the necessaries of life; the blessings of providence, and 
the gratitude of his neighbours, supplied him abundantly. 
With respect to the motives which had induced Bruno to 
renounce the busy world, and to become the inhabitant of 
a lonely cell, we shall learn in due time, whether by the 
call of heaven, or by some Heloise he had been inspired, 
like another Abelard, with a relish for solitude and a con- 
templative life. 

At that period, when the Margrave Frederick was at 
war with the Emperor Albert, and when the Swabian 
armies overran Austria, age had already furrowed the 
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cheeks of the venerable Bruno, and silvered over the few 
remaining locks that overshaded his brow: bowed down 
under the weight of years, he needed a stick to guide 
his trembling steps; he no longer had strength sufficient 
to work at his garden, and wished for a companion to 
help him. He was at a loss, however, to find out one 
that eould please him; old age had rendered him mistrust- 
ful and capricious; but at the moment when he expected 
least, he met with what he was in quest of. 

The Misnians had defeated the Swabians, near Zwikau, 
and had killed three thousand of them; the vanquished 
in consequence were panic-struck, and flight became the 
order of the day. All those who had a pair of legs 
left whole and entire, hastened to make use of them, with 
equal rapidity to that which a lark displays when flying 
to avoid the treacherous net. Several took to the woods, 
and concealed themselves in the hollow trees they chanced 
to meet with; others climbed to the top of the highest, 
by which means, most of the fugitives escaped the pur- 
suit of the enemy. One of them, however, who was fol- 
lowed closer than the rest, was on the point of being 
taken. He was a handsome young man, both powerful 
and active, who might have challenged the swiftest run- 
ner in Milan; but the best man cannot help growing tired 
at last. Unable to proceed any farther, and seeing the 
enemy close to his heels, he wisely sought an asylum in 
a small insulated building, near at hand, in order there 
to be secreted. This happened to be the common oven 
of a neighbouring village, which contained neither fur- 
niture nor hiding-place besides the oven itself, which ap- 
peared to the young soldier to be the safest retreat he 
could procure ; he accordingly hesitated not entering into 
it, and there crept in, rolling himself up to occupy less 
room. An oven, undoubtedly, is not the most eligible 
bed to lie in; and the most obscure inn would have 
been preferred by the young soldier; necessity, however, 
had billetted him, the same as fright and fatigue ren- 
dered his quarters cxcellent, 
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No sooner had he taken possession, than he fell asleep 
as peaceably as if extended on a bed of down. Notwith- 
standing ape had purposed. to set off before dawn, it 
was broad day-light before he awoke. From his pro- 
found sleep, he had been awakened by the cries of some 
country wenches, who had just found him out, These 
women having heard of the victory, had immediately made 
cakes to celebrate it, and were come to bake them. As 
they were going to light a fire, they perceived that a 
man had mistaken the oven for his barracks; and his 
ragged uniform apprised them at the same time that he 
belonged to the enemy’s army. Their patriotic zeal ac- 
cordingly awakened; and, after holding a court-martial 
to decide what to be done with the prisoner, it was 
unanimously decreed, that upon him should be avenged 
all the offences offered during the whole course of the 
war to the chastity of the sex, likewise the death of all 
the husbands and lovers who had been slain. In vain did 
the unfortunate young man endeavour to have the cruel 
sentence recalled by pleading his innocence; his voice 
was smothered under the clamorous screeches of his fe- 
male judges, whose number increased at every minute, 
and who, all agreeing to put their victim to death, were 
only debating what sort of punishment should be inflicted 
upon him. Some were of opinion to have recourse to fire ; 
others that he should be put to the sword. The one, in 
her rage, seizes a lighted torch, whilst another brandishes 
a Spit, and a third a pitchfork: the laws and rights of 
humanity, those of hospitality, even those of nature, are 
overlooked, vengeance to them appears the only existing 
real virtue.—The lamentable voice of their devoted victim 
was no longer heard; he seemed resigned to his fate, 
if he were not already dead ‘through fright, when some 
of the most enraged, rushing forward, cut and thrust, 
and only stopt upon perceiving that they only attack a 
stone wall, and that their prisoner had made his escape, 
Ranged, rampant like, round the mouth of the oven, they 
had thought it impossible for him to make off ; for no one 
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of them had thought of the chimney; but during their 
debates, the young soldier had found out this only ave- 
nue to an egress; and desirous of putting them to no 
farther trouble, had exerted his utmost endeavours to 
ascend the smoky tube, from the top of which he ar- 
rived on the roof, and there reached the ground: he next 
went to hide himself in a thick hedge, till such time as his 
formidable female enemies had disappeared. From his 
retreat he had the pleasure of seeing them return to their 
different villages, more exasperated, indeed, at not havy- 
ing accomplished their purpose, than they would have 
been at the loss of a battle. With regard to the poor 
soldier, he only thought himself safe when the most pro- 
found silence had convinced him, that all the females had 
departed from the spot, He then left the hedge, and as 
trembling as a hare pursued by sportsmen, ever thinking 
that he was surrounded by a myriad of furies, armed with 
fire-brands and pikes; he ran as far as he possibly could, 
till at last he fell at the foot of a tree, exhausted with 
fatigue and hunger. 

When the cool of the evening had revived him a little, 
he rose, and descried at a short distance an old hermit, 
devoutly kneeling before a wooden crucifix; at this 
sight, he recovered his spirits, adyanced in an humble 
attitude towards the holy man, and knelt down behind 
him. The hermit rising, after he had finished reading his 
prayers, saw the soldier, and gave him his benediction; 
next observing how pale and fatigued he looked, and 
judging by his dress, that he came from the army, he en- 
tered into conversation with him. The honest Swabian 
recounted his misfortunes with the same sincerity as if 
he had been in the presence of his father confessor; he 
did not even conceal the apprehension which he still was 
labouring under of his life being threatened. He thought 
he still saw at his heels all the exterminating angels of the 


village. 








(To be continued, ) 
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ae THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY; 
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ON GREAT EVENTS RESULTING FROM MINUTE CAUSES. r | | 
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; (Continued from page 264.) | | 
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| A few words spoken inconsiderately by the Empress Sophia, 4 | 
. the wife of Justinian II. occasion the Lombards to invade mt 

Italy, and establish themselves there. f | 
Li 
Narses, although a eunuch, was courageous, active, f 
‘ vigilant, and skilful; in short, what is called a great ge- 4 

neral. If he were not quite equal to Belisarius, he ne- a 

vertheless followed him very close in the paths of glory. hh t 

? His military talents had acquired him the confidence of i | 

‘ Justinian I, and his victories added to the splendour of We 

, that emperor’s reign. i a 
; When Belisarius, loaded with laurels, wished to enjoy i 
repose, Narses was appointed to the command of the BH 
' forces that were sent against the Ostrogoths. He defeated 1 
and slew the valorous Totila, whom the enemy had elected 1 
i their king, rendered himself master of Rome, and sent the a 
“ keys of that city to Justinian. Teias, who succeeded i i 
" Totila, fell likewise in the midst of his Ostrogoths, who ii 
. were cut to pieces. Seventy-five thousand French at- 14 
° tempted to oppose the formidable eunuch; their speedy ne 
2 discomfiture added to his trophies. The intimidated Os- a 
" trogoths laid down their arms; all the towns opened their ii 
| | 


gates; the whole of Italy surrendered; and Narses was iy | 
chosen to govern those whom he had conquered. A 

The wisé governor hastened to repair the damage he 
had been forced to occasion. -He procured grain from 
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foreign parts; supplied those who wanted money to buy; 
caused the lands to be sown; the houses to be repaired, 
that were destroyed during the wars; exempted from pay- 
ing taxes such as had suffered; furnished merchants with 
money, that trade might be revived; secured Italy against 
the incursions of the barbarians, who still attempted to 
come and pillage it. The laws resumed their authority ; 
the fine arts and letters flourished; the soil was made fer- 
tile; commerce was no longer interrupted ; in short, abun- 
dance prevailed wherever Narses commanded. 

Though hardly credible, the Romans, at the expiration 
of thirteen years, carried ingratitude so far as to charge 
Narses with having enriched himself at their expence, 
and with treating them tyranically. They sent deputies 
to the Emperor Justinian IT. the successor of Justinian I. to 
complain of their governor; and to intimate, that, if he was 
not recalled, they were ready to surrender themselves to 
the Goths. 

The imprudent Justinian, without investigating the motive 
of the accusation, gave credit to it; sent anorder to Narses 
to quit Rome and return to Constantinople; and appointed 
Longinus to replace him. The Empress Sophia, who 
judged of him only from the denomination of eunuch, 
which she heard was given to him, happened to say, “‘ Send 
him to me; I will set him spinning with my women.” 

Narses, on being informed of this piece of raillery, flew 
in arage, and exclaimed, “ And I will weave a web which 
neither the emperor nor the empress will be able to dis- 
entangle as long as they may live.” 

He wrote immediately to Albouin, king of the Lombards, 
to quit Pannonia, and to come to Italy, which he would 
assist him in making the conquest of. Albouin put him- 
self at the head of his Lombards, who finding no resist- 
ance, took possession of a part of Italy, where they esta- 
blished a kingdom, which, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the emperors, subsisted during several centuries. 
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A young girl is carried off from the borders of Saxony by 
by some pirates; her captivity is the occasion of her be- 
coming Queen of France. 











In the seventh century, the Danes and the Normans 
ravaged all the maratime coasts of Europe. They would 
plunder the houses, and carry off in captivity all the 
inhabitants they could meet with. Amongst many more 
whom they had captured in England, there happened to 
be a young girl, named Bathilda, of the blood royal of 
Saxony. As, according to their usual custom, they had 
exposed those slaves for sale, this girl was noticed by 
one of the officers of Archambaud, mayor of the palace to 
Dagobert I. who bonght her for a trifling sum, and made 
a present of her to his master. This child being of a 
handsome figure, Archambaud appointed her to pour out 
his drink at table. The more the young slave advanced 
in years, the more her beauty and graces improved. Her 
sweet face, majestic countenance, and graceful, noble de- 
portment, struck with admiration all the guests of Archam- 
baud, who himself soon paid his tribute of love to the 
fair slave. ; 

The first pledge which he gave her of his tender affec- 
tion, was. her liberty. He himself became her slave, and 
could enjoy no satisfaction except when he could see, 
hear, and admire the beautiful Bathilda; she, however, 
knew how to accompany her excessive mildness with an 
air of dignity, which inspired the mayor of the palace with 
respect. Whenever he opened his lips with an intent 
of speaking of his love, he closed them again, and re- 
mained silent; he could only sigh ; and a single look from 
Bathilda overwhelmed him with joy. 

At last, his wife dying, he thought he might venture 
to make to the beautiful girl an avowal ef his love, with- 
out offering offence to her virtue. He then made her a 
tender of his hand; but Bathilda, ever mindful of what 
was due to her birth, and with an idea that a monatch 
alone was deserving of her alliance, skilfully eluded the 
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proposition of Archambaud, without, however, shewing 
him contempt; and as he would frequently urge his suit, 
she retired to a house distantfrom his, until she was in- 
formed that he had married a second wife. 
_ Clovis II. upon seeing her, was so smitten with her 
beauty, that he married her. Her virtues caused her to 
be admired while seated on the throne, which she had 
conquered through her beauty. Queen Bathilda acted as 
a parent to the destitute, and a comforter to the unhappy ; 
in short, she manifested her power only by her bounty, 
After the death of Clovis, she was proclaimed regent of the 
kingdom, and divided her cares between the state and 
religion. The public sitaations were filled up by men 
of abilities. .Her regard for the bishops was so great, that 
she would do nothing without consulting them: but she 
became the dupe of her confidence. 
_ Sigebrand, who occupied the see of Paris, eames how 
to conceal his unlimited ambition under the appearance 
of stern devotion. This haughty prelate, in hopes of gain- 
ing credit, suffered a criminal interpretation to be given 
to his frequent attendance upon the regent, and to the kind- 
ness with which she treated him. The courtiers, who grew 
jealous, caused him to be assassinated. Bathilda, upon 
being apprised of the injarious reports which that wicked 
man had occasioned to be rumoured, determined to re- 
nounce the vanities of this world, and to consecrate her 
remaining days to God. 

She retired to the abbey of Chelles, which she had 
founded; and after her death, was placed by the church 


amongst the saints. 
( To be continued.) 








BULL. 


A youno Irish gentleman lately being desired by a 
friend to stay and dine, replied, with all the vernacular 
naivete imaginable— No, I thank you; I have had all 
the dinner I am going to have. 
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THE DUPE OF SENSIBILITY; 
A TALE, FOUNDED ON PACTS. 


(Continued from page 278.) 
——_ 


His long abence had occasioned no great anxiety, as 
he had frequently taken up his residence for the night 
at the inn, when too much overcome by Bacchanalian li- 
bations, Many a dreary night had Mary been kept in 
suspense, lonely and unbappy; but repetition destroyed 
even that anxiety which common humanity excites for 
the safety of another. Sullen and wild were his looks. 
Mary, having often experienced the harshest language, 
and these sullen frowns, on his coming home, did not 
regard them; nor did she observe him so closely, as to 
perceive the great alteration in his general behaviour. 
The scene with De Wilde, for ever present to her mind, 
drew her attention aside ; and Wormwood, abstracted from 
all around, dwelling on the events of the preceding night, 
was equally insensible to the change in her. He would 
often start, as if struggling with the ruffian, whieh would 
in a slight degree, attract the attention of Mary; but 
the settled frown and thoughtful silence checked her 
desire to enguireinto the cause. Two hours had elapsed, 
during which he had taken some refreshment, when Mary, 
seating herself opposite to him, took out some needle- 
work, and endeavoured to employ her mind; but it was 
in vain. Her unusual silence at length attracted the 
notice of Wormwood. He raised his head, and with as- 
tonishment beheld her dejected looks and tearful eyes. 
Assuming to himself the cause, he exclaimed, in a man- 
ner uncommonly tender, “My Mary, are you not well? 
good heavens! how changed you are!” “Changed! 
changed!” she reiterated, in a wild, confused manner. 
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Wormwood felt alarmed, ‘“‘ Do not,” said he, “ Oh! do not 
look so wildly. Come, let my past conduct be forgotten ; 
late hours will never be a fault of mine again.” “Oh! you 
are kind, too kind,” she replied; “ you never looked so 
amiable before. Ah! you are covered with blood!” 
‘‘ Wipe it off; it is the blood of the murdered!” he ex- 
claimed, in a frantic manner. ‘‘ Who is murdered?” en- 
quired the other. “I know not,” said Wormwood; “ but 
he said, you were innocent.” ‘“ Innocent! murder!” 
ejaculated Mary, half choked with apprehension. He 
waited not to give her a reply; but rushed to his bed-room, 
in order to change his apparel, and wash from his hands 
the crimson spots. Mary followed him as quickly as 
her tottering limbs would enable her; and heard with as- 
tonishment, the whole that had occurred to himself and 
the unfortunate unknown. He even informed her of the 
condact of Snarl, and hoped that what had been said so 
much to her disadvantage would, upon investigation, prove 
unfounded. 

There was a time, when Mary could have heard the 
latter statement with virtuous indignation; but conscience, 
which ever speaks to the mind of the guilty, sealed her 
lips, and whispered in her ear, “The accusation is now 
just!” Still, though her tongue was mute, her eyes 
spoke volumes. She fell on her husband’s neck; kissed 
him most affectionately; and as she left the room, cast 
behind her a look so mournfully expressive, that would 
have melted the most obdurate and unfeeling. The heart 
of Wormwood, naturally dead to the finer feelings of 
love, was not proof against this silent eloquence, “ No!” 
he exclaimed to himself, I will never believe she would 
be guilty of what she has been charged with; and Snarl 
shall prove the accusation, or repent his temerity.” Even 
this man, callous, nay hitherto cruel, to his tender, un- 
fortunate wife, felt relieved by the overflowings of his 
heart, and the sapposed participation she took in his 
sorrows. Qh, nature! immutable and mysterious power! 
it is thy law, when joy is communicated from one to 
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another, that it should rebound like the reflecting rays of 
the sun with redoubled force from the bosom of those 
we love; and that serrow when imparted should, like 
the branches of a river, be lost in a thousand channels. 

Wormwood lost no time in communicating the parti- 
culars of the murder to the proper authorities, who im- 
mediately took the means to apprehend and bring the 
villain to the punishment he merited. It is sufficient 
for our story to say, that, after some time eluding their 
pursuit, he was at length taken, and suffered the penalty 
of the law. The unfortunate individual who fell by his 
hand, was the travelling partner of a most respectable 
firm, in —-————,, and occasionally remained at the vil- 
lage of , for two or three days, for the sole purpose 
of enjoying the society of an old and bosom friend. His 
fate, however, produced a salutary effect on the mind of 
Wormwood. | 

Snarl retracted, in the most abject manner, his former 
assertions. Wormwood, who was now seldom from home, 
became as attentive to Mary as he had hitherto been 
neglectful; and yet, with the evident pain which her 
visible decline of health gave him, all was not sufficient 
to counteract her coldness and increasing aversion. The 
sight of those whom we have injured, is ever hateful; and 














their kindness, misery in the extreme. She felt a tor- 


menting restlessness in the gloom of solitude; yet inva- 
riably shunned the society of her husband. No more 
was her voice beard to chant the lullaby to her baby; 
but often in the most lonely apartments she was found 
weeping and musing on the past. Lllicit love brings with 
it its own punishment. De Wilde had almost exclusively 
enjoyed the society of Mary; he now began to be irri- 
table and peevish; his dislike to Wormwood broke out 
on every possible occasion, which led to quarrels, and 
eventually compelled him to leave the house. 

Wormwood felt relieved from his now hatefal presence ; 
for the deep melancholy which hung on the countenance 
of Mary, and the altered look and manner of De Wilde, 
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had again awakened his fears and suspicions. One crime 
succeeds another. Previous to his departure, he had 
conquered the scruples of Mary, and got her consent to 
desert her family. 

On the evening their plans were to be carried into 
execution, Wormwood naturally enough considered him 
many miles distant from his house, he had therefore no 
suspicion of what was intended. But Mary was unac- 
quainted with herself. Her immediate feeling when she 
gave her promise arose from the prospect of being re- 
lieved from her present uncomfortable situation; but the 
fate of her children had never once been the subject of 
a moment’s reflection. 

The evening came; the moon shone screnely in the 
heavens, when the bour arrived, in which she was to bid 
them farewell. She approached a couch, where, wrapt fn 
the profoundest sleep, two lovely cherubs lay enfolded in 
each other’s arms. _ The palpitation of her bosom scarce 
suffered her to breathe. As she gazed on the alternate 
smile and convulsive motion of their innocent lips, the 
enormity of her premeditated crime seemed for the first 
time to dawn upon her mind. Imagination cannot pic- 
ture the horror which the contemplation of her unnatural 
desertion excited. Struggling to destroy the feeling, 
‘# One step further,” she said, ‘‘and I am separated from 
them for ever. It. must be so!—farewell, my babes !—I 
cannot mow recede.” She kissed them gently; and with 
hurried step, fied from the apartment. So strongly, how- 
ever, was her imagination affected, that their voices seemed 
to vibrate on her ear, calling on her for bread and pro- 
tection, in the helplessness of infancy. She involuntarily 
returned ; they still slept ;—-but, ah! after several attempts 
to leave them again, nature triumphed. She sunk ex- 
hausted on the couch, crying, “ Help me, heaven, or I 
am Jost, irrecoverably lost !—cruel mother !—no, no, I 
cannot, will not leave you!” 

De Wilde, in the mean time, with a confident he had 
bribed to assist him, was pacing to and fro, not far dis- 
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tant from the house. At last he became so impatient, that 
by degrees he came nearer, and nearer, till at length he 
found himself at the door. Wormwood accidently looking 
through the window, perceived them, and suspecting them 
to be some midnight ruffians, prepared to give them a 
reception. But on a nearer approach, he no sooner dis- 
covered who one of them was, than he was confirmed in 
his suspicions of the infidelity of Mary ; and concluded that 
some plan was laid to admit him into the house. “ Be- 
gone!” exclaimed Wormwood, “ begone from that door, 
thou execrable caitiff, whom my kindness has warmed 
and fostered into life; begone! or, by the heaven above, 
I'll make you carrion for the crows!’’ De Wilde stood 
petrified with astonishment. Curbing the transports of 
his rage and disappointment as much as he could, he 
sternly replied, “‘ And, by that self-same heaven, I swear, 
I will not stir a foot!” ‘ Destruction seize you then,” 
said Wormwood, at the same time levelling a fowling- 
piece; and in a moment De Wilde lay weltering in his 
blood. The act was no sooner done, than with the greatest 
indifference he closed the window, and left him to his 
fate. .De Wilde, groaning with agony, and anticipating 
fatal consequences, desired his athletic companion to en- 
deavour to bear him to the chaise, which waited not far 
off. This he accomplished with some difficulty, But the 
time of De Wilde was not yet come: the wounds, though 
severe, did not prove mortal. Mary, hearing their well- 
known voices and the report of a gun, imagined all was 
discovered, and fled in her terror through the back part 
of the wood, where she took up her abode for the night, 


( To be continued, ) 
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PRETENSIONS ; 
A TALE, FROM THE FRENCH. 


CPI 


“ We d0 pot make ourselves ridiculous by appearing what we are, Lut 
by aiming to appear what we are not.” 


A. those who frequented the public walks of Paris, 
about twenty years since, knew and admired a youthful 
female, named Jeannette, who vended nosegays; and was 
distinguished by the appellation of a jolie bouquetiere. 
Nor was she less remarkable for the smartness and grace 
of her manner, than the beauty of her person, added to 
which, she possessed a taste superior to most girls in 
her line, and knew how to adjust her flowers so as to 
suit the complexion and character of the wearer. For 
the fair, she had the rose, the lilac, the hyacinth, the corn- 
flower, the amaranth, and others of the most delicate tints ; 
while for the brunette, or the florid complexion, she se- 
lected the damask-rose, the jonquil, the poppy, and the 
carnation. Her magazine was inexhaustible; for even in 
the middle of winter, her shop was filled with flowers the 
most rare and fragrant. Civil and obliging to all hor cus- 
tomers, Jeannette accompanied every bouquet which she 
sold with a flattering compliment to the purchaser, which 
caused them to depart in good humour, and return upon 
the first occasion. Whenever any family of distinction 
wished to celebrate a happy event, Jeannette arrayed her- 
self in her holiday suit, a corset of lilac taffety, a red 
petticoat, an apron of white muslin; her cap and hand- 
kerchief trimmed with lace; a chain and cross of gold 
suspended from her neck; white silk stockings, and shoes 
fastened with small silver buckles. Thus attired, with a 
mosegay in her hand, and a smile upon her lips, she pre- 
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sented herself, and pronounced her short congratulatory 
speech with a grace and naiveté peculiar to herself. 

Jeanette, universally known by the most opulent inhabi- 
tants, and in general request at all splendid parties, soon 
realized a considerable sum, and was enabled to lay by 
annually a large portion of her profits. 

While this young orphan preserved the natural simplicity 
of her manners, she felt no higher ambition than to obtain 
the praise and recommendation of those who frequented her 
shop; but by the time she attained her twenty-second year, 
and found herself possessed of a sum suflicient to support 
her in a style of gentility, above what she had ever ex- 
pected, pride, and a natural propensity to dissipation, in- 
duced her to relinquish her humble calling, and enjoy the 
fruits of her former industry. 

The little room on the sixth story, which Jeanette had 
occupied during the last ten years, was now changed for a 
more spacious one on the second-floor; the little glass, in 
which she had hitherto surveyed herself with complacency 
in her jabilee habiliments, was now exchanged for a hand- 
some mirror, in which she could behold herself from head to 
foot, and study the attitudes of those women of fashion, whom 
it was now her aim to copy ;—she conid no longer relish the 
humble repast which she had been im the babit of fetching 
from the cook’s shop, for the moderate sum of twelve sous; 
but was now served with more palatable viands by an emi- 
nent restaurateur, for the fashionable charge of five francs ; 
yet even this accommodation was attended with some in- 
convenience ; and Jeanette, by degrees, hired a house, a 
femme de chambre, a cook, and a little dapper lad, who oc- 
casionally waited at table, went on errands, or carried the 
pots of flowers which she vended. 

Behold then Jeanette—a fine lady in her apartments, aud 
a nosegay-girl in the Boulevards! but the two characters 
were incompatible. The hauglity tone of the fine lady took 
place of the winning accents of the pretty bonqueti¢re; she 
no longer presented her nosegay with the modest diflidence 
of one who considered herself under an obligation to the 
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purchaser ; but carelessly offered her goods, charged an ex- 
orbitant price, and resisted with pertness any attempt 
made to purchase them at a more reasonable charge. 

One day, when Jeanette, more than ever disgusted with 
an occupation which obliged her for a certain portion of the 
day to lay aside her finery, and assume an humble garb, was 
seated in her shop, she was accosted by a young officer of 
the guard, who was a constant customer, and always paid 
her liberally for her flowers.—“ Let me have some of your 
finest bouquets, Jenny,” said he, “and make haste; do you 
hear?’ “If you are in such a hurry,” returned Jeanette, 
tartly, *‘ you had “better go somewhere else.”—‘* How !—do 
you not know me?”—*“ It is because I know you, that I do 
not choose to serve you.”—* I can excuse a little badinage, 
because you are handsome, Jenny; but no impertinence, 
mind you ;—I will never put up with that.”—Jenny laughed 
in his face, and the officer, enraged, lifted his cane, and 
would have chastised her for her insulting air, had not one 
of his friends interposed. 

Disgusted with an employment which prevented her from 
indulging in the natural arrogance of her temper, Jeannette 
determined to relinquish it altogether, and to seek in a 
foreign country that respect which she could not expect to 
meet where she was so generally known,—It is not neces- 
sary to trace the steps of this female adventurer, who, by 
dint of an imposing address, and shewy exterior, con- 
trived to gain admittance into the first circles, under the 
appellation of Madame St. Clair, having given herseif out 
to be the widow of a general officer; nor did her ambition 
rest here; for having travelled during the space of ten years 
through Italy, Germany, Poland, and part of Prussia, she 
determined to revisit her native country; and, to conceal 
herself the more effectually, assumed the title of the Coun- 
tess Floreski, and boasted her relationship with a family 
well known to be of the highest consequence in Poland. 
Established once more in Paris, all her former vulgarity was 
lost in her present splendid appearance ; her lodgings were 
elegantly furnished; her carriage and liveries, in the first 
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style; and she frequented every place of public resort. 
Her figure, now grown embonpoint, her face highly rouged, 
her dress sumptuous, and her manners corresponding with 
her appearance, who could recognize in the Polish Countess 
poor Jenny, the handsome bonquetiére?—In a fashionable 
party, she always contrived to single out some young inex- 
perienced girl, with whom she endeavoured to ingratiate 
herself by caresses and blandishments ; by which means, she 
generally succeeded in securing a familiar footing in the 
family. One evening, she happened to encounter some Po- 
lish gentlemen who had emigrated, and placed themselves 
under the protection of the French court ; unfortunately for 
Jeannette, she was recognized by them, and a whisper soon 
went round, that the pretended Countess Floreski was no 
other than Madame St. Clair.—Dreading a complete ex- 
posure, Jeaneite deemed it expedient for a short time to 
retire from public observation; and having a slight know- 
ledge of an amiable family, who resided at the distance of a 
few leagues from Paris, she immediately repaired thither ; 
and hiring a neat villa in their immediate vicinity, contrived 
to throw herself in their way, affecting a love of retirement 
and rural pleasures, 

M. Dorsigny was a venerable old gentleman, of immense 
fortune, and allied to families of the first respectability in 
France; he had been several years a widower; and was the 
happy parent of three lovely and amiable girls; the youngest 
of whom our adventurer had already met in public. Pamela, 
in the earliest blossom of youth, a stranger to guilt herself, 
suspected it not in others, and was readily duped by the 
specious manners of the false countess, and introduced her 


‘to her father with the most enthusiastic encomiums on her 


kindness and amiability. It was the error of Pamela, an 
error too fatal to inexperienced youth, to yield hastily to 
first impressions, and imagine every virtue must be hid 
under a pleasing exterior ;—her vanity too was a little flat- 
tered in being the chosen friend of a woman of such high 
rank; and the good Dorsigny, ever studying the happiness 
and welfare of his children, felt gratified that they had 
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formed such a respectable connection, for the schemes of 
the soi divant countess were too deep laid for his penetration, 
and might, in all probability, have eventually succeeded, 
had not an unexpected event in a lucky moment unmasked 
her pretensions. 

Previous to the arrival of the pretended countess in the 
neighbourhood, Pamela had permitted the addresses of a 
worthy young man, who was fervently attached to her, and 
to whom her father would have willingly consigned her with 
a handsome provision, in the certainty of his being every 
way qualified to render her happy; Jeannette, however, 
who did not wish any of M. Dorsigny’s property to be so 
disposed of, determined to set aside the match; and, to 
eficct this, worked on the too-pliant disposition of Pamela, 
by inspiring sentiments of pride and vanity, to which she 
had been hitherto a stranger. By degrees, Pamela gréw 
cold and reserved to her lover, who readily perceived the 
ehange, and justly atiributed it to the influence of the sup- 
posed Countess Floreski. 








(To be concluded in our next.) 


HENRY LORD VISCOUNT FAULKLAND 


Was much distinguished by his extraordinary parts and 
heroic spirit. He was elected very young a member of the 
House of Commons, bis admission into which was opposed 
by some of the older members, who said, he had not yet 
sown his wild oats ; upon which my lord replied, it would be 
the best way then to sow them in the house, where there were so 
many geese to pick'em up. This repartee gives us some idea 
both of his wit and his spirit. He was appointed lord lieute- 
nant of Oxfordsbire ; and is celebrated by the muse of Mr. 
Cdwley. His lordship wrote one play, called The Marriage 


Night, a tragedy, printed in the year 1664, but it is uncertain 
whether it was ever acted. 
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ADUBAH; 


OR, 


THE SORCERERS. 


| ne 
A TALE OF THE GENII, 





Wuice the Mahomedan faith was yet in its infancy, 
Adubah the Magnificent ascended the throne of India. 
The riches of all Asia were centered in his palace; ten thou- 
sand Janisaries awaited his mandate; and the streets of 
Deli daily resounded with the praises of the youthfal 
and intrepid commander of the faithful. Three powerful 
sorcerers attended the luxurious sultan, and adminis- 
tered to his desires: the choicest viands formed his re- 
past, and the most delicious wines promoted his convi- 
viality. These the sorcerer Lakar procured by the power 
of his art from the most distant regions of the earth; and 
himself partook with Adubah the daily debauch. Pleased 
with the friendship of the powerful sultan, he left the hol- 
low mountains of Cohorsi, to attend his pleasure. A 
bristly boar, whose churning chaps were stained with his 
filthy food, bore on his arched back the unweildy form 
of the bloated sorcerer, unseen by the eyes of the chil- 
dren of the faithful. Desran also hastened from the flowery 
banks of Ona, possessing a power to provide the amorous 
Adubah with the most bewitching females from every 
nation. His form was odious to the sight, and disgusting 
as the toad, speckled and pestilential; bat a gorgeous 
robe concealed his hideous form. A monstrous goat bore 
him from the banks of Ona to the palace of the viceroy 
of Alla, tainting the pure air as ‘be passed with an offen- 
sive steam. Lastly came Egar from the stormy mountains 
of Mayreddin; his heart was the seat of every unmly 
passion; and he vowed destruction on the enemies of the 
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sultan. His form was gigantic; his eye fiercer than the 
meteor of the desert; and even Adubah trembled at the 
terrific Egar. A tiger, of astonishing magnitude, bore him 
from his native rocks, whose horrid jaws and overwhelming 
roar could appal every heart but that of his gigantic 
rider. Such were the natural and hideous forms of these 
powerful enchanters ; but lest their deformity should strike 
Adubah with disgust, they appeared to his eye fair as the 
young hunter who traverses the forests of India. Capti- 
vated with the pleasures of sense, Adubah forgot the com- 
matils of his prophet, and rioted in every excess; whilst 
nothing remained for his enjoyment that possesses the fas- 
vitiations of novelty. He summoned the sorcerers into his 
presetice, and tiade known to them the satiety which 
their endeavouts had not been able to dissipate; at the 
sottie time requesting them to produce for him some new 
Pleasure. They were for a considerable time silent; at 
length Desran arose, and bending low before his sultan, 
thus addressed him :— 

“ Who is greater than Adubah, the sultan of India, to 
Whose desirés the powers of enchantment are subservient? 
The knowledge of Desran is ever at the command of the 
macrificent Adubah. On the banks of the Ganges, near 
the wide and extended ot¢ean, resides the fairest of the 
Gaughters of men. The lovely Nourayhi attends her 
aged father, in innocenve and ‘simplicity; she is in all 
réspetts formed for the sultan of India; but the seeds of 
vittde are nurtured in her mind; and I foresee the ad- 
Gfesses of my lord will be displeasing to the lovely 
daughter of Erphin.” 

The objection of the doubtful Desran was soon removed ; 
and, by the fidvice of Egar, Adubah dispatched a troop 
of Janisaries, piloted by the enchanter, to the cottage of 
Etphin, with instructions to bring the daughter and her 
parent to the royal seraglio. For Egar intended to sub- 
@ve¢ the Virtue of the child by inflicting torments on the 
father. 

Oa the third day, the distressed pair arrived at the 
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royal palace, deprived of every comfort, but a dependance 
on the protection of Alla, the father of the faithful. The 
weeping Erphin was conveyed to a noisome dungeon, 
while his lovely Nourayhi was placed on an embroidered 
sofa, there to await the approach of her dreaded tormentor. 
But the debauched Adubah found all his desires posi- 
tively resisted by the virtuous daughter of Erphin; the 
precepts of rectitude flourished in the bosom of Nourayhi, 
as the fruits of the earth in the. exuberant plains of the 
widely flowing Arva. The sultan then threatened the se- 
verést tortures for her aged parent, as the consequence of 
farther resistance. This at length subdued the firm prin- 
ciples of his victim; and Adubah prepared to take his 
brutal enjoyment, partly by compliance, but more by 
force, when a vivid light filled the saloon, and a being 
of extraordinary and supernatural appearance interposed 
between Nourayhi and her ravisher. His form was fright- 
ful and diminutive; in his hand he held a scourge of 
hissing serpents, which fastened upon the trembling sultan, 
while the alarming figure thus addressed him :— 

“Vain child of earth! think not the omniscient Alla 
permits thee to triumph over the innocent virtues of this 
guiltless female! Thy pleasures are hateful in his sight; 
and the cnchantments of thy friends, are an abomination 
to the prophet of the faithful. Iam the genius Macoma, 
the chastiser of the wicked; in the moments of solitade, 
my sword shall be wielded over thee; nor can the powers 
of enchantment prevail against me.” Thus speaking, the 
genius again struck Adabah with his horrid scourge, and 
drove him with haste from the vaulted apartment. 

On the succeeding day, the dejected sultan summoned 
the sorcerers into his presence; related the visit of the 
genius; and entreated them, by their art, to preserve 
him from such intrusion on his enjoyment. At the name 
éf Macoma, the demoniac sorcerers were silent, and even 
‘the bloated features of the pampered Lakar became pale 
with terror. “ What! are ye silent?” exclaimed the, of- 
fended sultan; “base wretches! Pusillanimous Egar! 
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art thou too silent? Where are thy promises to preserve 
Adubah from every foe? Begone, false wretch! or the 
guards around me shall in an instant sever thy worthless 
head from thy shoulders!” 

At this rebuke of the agitated sultan, the eyes of Egar 
glowed with fury, like the fiery meteor of the marshes; 
and ina moment, swelling to his fall proportion, grasping 
a blasted oak, and breathing flame and smoke from his 
capacious nostrils, he advanced to revenge himself on the 
alarmed Adubah. The guards fled back amazed at the 
monster ; but with noble firmness the sultan exclaimed— 
“ Alla! Alla! protect thy vicegerant from the powers of 
enchantment!” At the name of Alla, the hideous mon- 
ster shrieked aloud; the vaulted roof opened, and he 
soared aloft, disappearing in a few moments from the 
eyes of the astonished sultan. ‘“ Vile monsters!” exclaimed 
Adubah, when he had recovered from his surprise, “ de- 
ceitful fiends! I scorn to submit longer to your arts! 
Lakar and Desran, in the name of the all-sufficient Alla, 
I command you from my presence!” Loud imprecations 
now burst from the overawed enchanters. At the name 
of Alla, each resumed his shape, deformed and monstrous, 
and rushed with curses from the enraged Adubah. 

The sultan now retired to the solitude of his own 
apartment, where the genius Macoma instantly appeared 
before him. His form was more comely than before, 
and his brow no longer was shaded with a frown; the 
scourge of serpents was no more weilded against the sul- 
tan; but in his hand he held a ring, which shone with 
precious brilliance. ‘‘ Child of the earth!” said he to the 
astonished and awe-struck Adubah, “this day thy actions 
have been pleasing in the sight of the all-perfect Alla. 
The unlawful pleasures of enchantment are displeasing 
to him ; and he commends thee that thou hast renounced 
them. There is no dependence but upon him; and pro- 
tected by his arm, the wiles or theatenings of enchant- 
ment vanish, as the withering leaf before the overwhelm- 
ing hurricane. Favoured of the Almighty!” continued the 
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genius, “accept this ring; it is of inestimable value; 
the property it possesses was bestowed upon it by the 
prophet of the faithful. When any action you are about 
to perform is displeasing to our Ged, the white stone 
will instantly change to crimson die. Wear it always on 
your finger—farewell!” Thus having spoken, the friendly 
genius disappeared ; and Adubah, rising from his prostrate 
position, placed the valued ring upon his finger; and de- 
termined, as much as: possible, to obey the instructions 
of Mahomet, the prophet of Alla. 

Recollecting that the aged father of Nourayhi was 
drooping in a dungeon, he sent for him into his pre- 
sence; and in return for his late unkindness, offered him 
future ease and afiluence, ‘ Oh! sultan of India,” re- 
plied the virtaous Erphin, “the enjoyments of luxury are 
no longer delightful to the aged; but had I riches, they 
should not be employed in robbing a father of his child.” 
At this rebuke, the blush of shame and anger rose on 
the countenance of Adubah; and, drawing his studded 
scymitar, he advanced to extirpate the feeble body of the 
bending Erphin. He had raised his arm to inflict the 
blow, when his eye glanced upon his ring, and, to his 
utmost astonishment, he beheld the whiteness of the trans- 
parent stone changed to a crimson of the darkest hue. 
The sword fell fron. his powerless grasp; he gazed with 
trembling anxicty upon this unerring monitor, which, as 
he gazed, by degrees, recovered its pure and unblemished 
paleness. .‘‘ Miryou!” said he at length to his vizier, 
‘‘ let the virtuous Lrphin be attended with the same care 
which is bestowed upon your sultan; let riches and ho- 
nour wait upon him, and let his place be nearest my per- 
son.” ‘he obedient vizier bowed an affirmation to the 
commanding Adubah, who now retired, and sought again 
the svciety of Nourayhi. To request her to become the 
favoured sultana of his heart, was the purport of his visit; 
and on being informed, that her beloved father would always 
share the pleasure of her society, Nourayhi consented to 
share the throne of India with the magnificent Adubah, 
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Happy and peaceful were the future years of the sul- 
tan’s existence. The pleasures of virtue and religion af- 
forded him more permanent delight than Lakar or Desran 
could bestow; and he found a more certain protector in 
the all-righteous Alla than the ineffectual vauntings of the 
pusillanimous Egar. 


CuristiaAn Reaper! As the medicinal herb may rear 
its useful leaf amidst surrounding weeds, so from this 
Asiatic tale thou mayst deduce a moral applicable to 
thyself. The gaudy splendour of oriental manners, with 
their supernatural agents, conceal a useful lesson. Let 
not then the allurements of luxury nor lust, and the 
overwhelming passion of rage, steal thee from thy duty, 
as Lakar, Desran, and Egar, enticed the sultan Adubah, 
For upon such delights and excesses remorse, with the 
scorpion scourge, will surely inflict severe chastisement, 
But let the ring of Adubah, or a conscience ever watch- 
ful, preserve you from indulging vice, and warn you, ere 
you commit an action disgraceful to yourself, or dis- 
pleasing to the Almighty. R. Porter. 


NEVER DESPAIR. 


AN ingenious young man came to London some years 
ago, in the hope of getting some employment. Unsuccess- 
ful in his attempt, and reduced to extreme poverty, he 
had intended to throw himself into the Thames, On pass- 
ing near the Royal Exchange, to effect his daring and 
desperate purpose, he saw the carriage of the late ex- 
cellent Mr. Joseph Hanway, under the arms of which was 
this motto, “‘ Never despair.” The singular occurrence of 
this sentence had such an effect on the mind of the young 
man, that he immediately desisted from his horrid de- 
sign; gained soon afterwards a considerable establish- 
ment; and died in good circumstances, in the common 
course of mortality. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1819. 


The Meeting of Parliament, so anxiously looked to by 
the great mass of the people, took place November 23rd. 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent opened the house in 
person. He stated, the distressed state of the country 
obliged him to increase its military force ; he called upon 
the house to take effectual measures for checking the pro- 
gress of treason and impiety; glanced at the depression 
which existed in some branches of our manufacture; and 
observed, that, notwithstanding this, the revenue might be 
considered in a state of progressive improvement. On the 
house resuming, after his Royal Highness’s departure, Earl 
Grey, as had been expected, proposed an enquiry into the 
Manchester business. He was most ably seconded by Lord 
Erskine; but, we grieve to say, ministers have triumphed; 
the majority against the enquiry was, 126 in the House of 
Lords, and 388 in the Commons. The people had looked to 
the public spirit of Parliament as their last resource against 
the despotic measures of ministers; and the bitterness of 
this disappointment will throw them more than ever into the 
power of the factions and designing. We really wonder 
how administrators could so far insult the common sense of 
Englishmen, as to make his Royal Highness speak of some 
depression in trade, at amoment when it is nearly annihilated. 
We had hoped, that some means would be spoken of to 
alleviate our burthens ; but they are passed over in silence. 
The speech dwells upon the necessity of restoring public 
tranquillity. Would ministers set about it in earnest, let 
them make some reduction in the lavish expenditureof the 
crown, and in that bane to the country, the place and pen- 
sion list; more would be done by a reform in both these 
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branches, and a legal inquiry into the proceedings at Man- 
chester, than they will ever be able to effect by the injudi- 
cious and impolitic measures they are at present pursuing. 

It is a melancholy proof of the inability of the lower 
classes to procure a subsistence at home, that the number 
of persons who applied to Government for the means of 
emigrating to the Cape of Good Hope, is so great, that 
ministers have declared, it will not be possible to send any 
more this year. 

The dismissal of the venerable and patriotic Earl Fitz- 
william from the office of Lord Lieutenant of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, has occasioned the greatest consterna- 
tion and regret in that county. Captain Wyvil, of the 
Yorkshire Hussars, bas resigned his commission; and se- 
veral gentlemen belonging to different yeomanry corps, have 
quitted theirs, in consequence of the insult offered to his 
Lordship. He is succeeded in the Lieutenaney by Lord 
Lascelles, 

November 9th. The new Lord Mayor was sworn into 
office. ‘The ceremony was gone through in the usual 
splended style. The late chief magistrate has retired from 
his situation under a greater load of unpopularity than we 
ever remember to have been the case with any of his prede- 
cessors. Ue was hissed and hooted all the way to and from 
Westminster-Hall. 

November J6th, Carlile was brought up to receive sen- 
tence. He was fined, for the publication of Paine’s Age of 
Reason, £1,000, and for Palmer’s Principles of Nature, 
£500. He is also to be imprisoned three years in Dor- 
chester jail; and to give security, himself in £1,000, and 
two others in £100 each, for his keeping the peace in future- 
Immediately after the sentence was pronounced, a writ of 
levari facias was issued against the defendant’s property in 
Fleet-street: the amount of what was taken on his pre- 
mises, is supposed to be about £600. 

A requisition was presented to the Mayor of Coventry, 
signed by a great number of the inhabitants, to call a meet- 
ing for the purpose of considering the Manchester business} 
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which he refused to do. A meeting was, however, held on 
the 15th of November, at some distance from Coventry, 
which was very numerously and respectably attended. Every 
thing was proceeding in the most quiet and regular manner, 
when a large body of constables appeared; they were armed 
with staves loaded with lead; and although the people gave 
way to them in every direction, they dealt out blows indis- 
criminately to the right and left, till they reached the flags, 
which they seized; and then proceeded to tear the hustings 
in pieces, before the whole of the people had removed from 
them. As they were not able to produce any authority for 
acting in this manner, Mr. Edmonds went immediately to 
the Mayor, to knowif he had sanctioned their proceedings; 
he replied in the negative; and, at the request of Mr. Ed- 
monds, went directly, accompanied by one of the aldermen, 
to the meeting, in order to prevent farther outrage. Mr. 
Edmonds then spoke at some length; he condemned, in 
strong language, the proceedings at Manchester, and the 
unjustifiable attack made upon that assembly, Several other 
persons afterwards addressed the meeting; the usual reso- 
lutions were put and carried ; and the people peaceably dis- 
persed. As several persons have been seriously hurt, it is to 
be hoped, that a proper enquiry will be made into this affair. 

November 20th. Reports were in general circulation, that 
our venerable king was dangerously ill: there is reason, 
however, to believe that the rumour is unfounded. 

The foreign intelligence of the month is not of much im- 
portance, The King of Frace has been very ill, but is now 
recovered. He has placed about 20,000 conscripts of the 
year of 1818, upon active service ; 10,000 of which are de- 
signed as a reinforcement for the French cavalry. 

We learn from Marseilles, that the Princess of Wales 
means to reside there for the winter. 

The new Queen of Spain is said to have interested herself 
very much in favour of the Spanish refugees in the South 
of France, and other countries: it is hoped, that she will 
obtain the king’s pardon for several of them. A war is ex- 
pected to take place between Spain and America, in conse- 
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quence of Ferdinand’s refusal to give up the Floridas. A 
general amnesty has been granted by his Spanish Majesty, 
to all prisoners now in the Spanish prisons, who have not 
committed high treason, forgery, blasphemy, arson, the 
murder of ecclesiastics, and some other crimes. This 
pardon will extend to all fugitive rebels, who, in the space 
of six months, if in Spain, or twelve, if in a foreign 
country, shall present themselves and claim it. 

We are concerned to state, that our last accounts 
from Cadiz say, that the plague rages there at present 
with great ‘violence. 

The most severe restrictions are now imposed upon the 
freedom of the press all over Germany. In Prussia, all 
descriptions of books and writings are subjected to a 
preliminary censorship: this is glossed over in the Edict 
published by his Prussian Majesty; but it is sufficiently 
obvious, that its object is totally to annihilate all spirit 
of free discussion. 




















THE DRAMA. 


Seeman 
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DRURY-LANE. 


NovemMBER 2nd. The comedy of The Road to Ruin, was 
brought out at this theatre. Elliston was the Harry Dorn- 
ton; he pourtrayed with the nicest discrimination the va- 
rious workings of the passionsin the mind of a gencrous, 
affectionate, but rash and extravagant, young man. 
Manden’s Old Dornton, is, we believe, considered as his 


chef d’aevre; and we never saw him play it better. Har-_ 


ley’s Goldfinch will not raise his reputation: Goldfinch, 
is tra e, is a jockey and a fool; but Harley heightens 
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the coarseness of the character till it becomes disgustingly 
vulgar. Knight’s Silky was too laboured; it was, how- 
ever, upon the whole, very well conceived. Miss Kelly’s 
girls are in general delightful; but her Sophia rather disap- 
pointed us; it is nevertheless just to observe, that there 
are few characters so difficult to pourtray; her simplicity 
approaches 60 closely to folly, and her rusticify approaches 
" sometimes so near the confines of vulgarity, that it not 
only requires uncommon cleverness, but also a very youth- 
ful and lovely face and person, to render the part inte- 
resting. In one or two instances’, Miss Kelly’s powers 
displayed themselves to considerable advantage ; but, upon 
the whole, it was nota happy effort. 

November 8th, Mr. Kean’s Richard drew the most 
crowded house that has been seen this season. This cha- 
racter, which is so well calculated for the display of his 
peculiar powers, he played even better than we have ever 
seep him perform it. His sudden bursts of passion and 
emotion had an almost ejectric effect upon the feelings 
of his auditors. 

A new candidate for public approbation has appeared 
at this theatre; a gentleman whose name we have not 
learned ; he came out in Titus, in the tragedy of Brutus; 
his. performance was creditable both to his talents and 
judgment; but we cannot pronounce decidedly upon his 
powers, till we have seen him again. 


a 
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COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


NovemBer 5th, The musical afterpiece of .Lodoiska, was 
revived at this theatre, after the tragedy of Richard the 
Third. Macready was the Richard; we have rarely seen 
the character so well represented. His conception of the 
part throughout is uncommonly true to nature; and his 
physical powers enable him to do it full justice. The 
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performance of Mrs. Dickons, in the afterpiece, was a 
real] treat to us; she sung divinely; and was loudly ap- 
plauded. Phillips was the Floreski; his songs were given 
with much effect; and he played the part remarkably 
well. His manners are certainly the most easy and gen- 
tleman-like of any singer now upon the stage. 

November 6th, Colley Cibber’s comedy of The Fop’s 
Fortune, was revived. It was exceedingly well performed ; 
but the piece itself is so feeble, and in many respects so 
objectionable, ‘that we do not think its revival at all 
creditable to the judgment of the manager. 

November 0th, Vanburgh’s comedy, The Confederacy, 
served to display the talents of Mr, W. Farren to very 
great advantage. His Moneytrap was a finished picture 
of a sordid old miser, under the influence of Cupid. We 
have seldom seen an actor in his peculiar line so true to 
nature as Mr. Farren; his performance, always effective 
and full of force, is never degraded by the slightest tinge 
of grimace or buffoonery. Joyes’s Dick was inimitable. 
The comedy throughout was most ably supported. 

November 11th, Mr. Huddart made his first appearance 
on these boards in the part of Macbeth: had he chosen a 
less arduous character, he might, and probably would, 
have succeeded ; for the possesses some talent, and has 
evidently a thorough knowledge of the business of the 
stage; but Macbeth is every way above his powers. If 
he could divest himself of a drawling monotony of tone, 
and a certain degree of provincial mannerism, he might 
be a very useful third-rate tragedian. We have before 
expressed our opinion of Mrs. Bunn’s Lady Macbeth. 
Abbot was very natural and spirited in Macduff. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR DECEMBER, 1819. 
WALKING DRESS. 


A cambric-muslin high dress; the waist rather long, and 
light to the shape; plain long sleeve, finished at the hand 
with Urling’s lace ; the bottom of the skirt is also trimmed 
with two rows of the same material. The pelisse worn over 
this dress, is composed of a Clarencc-blue kerseymere ; the 
body is made tight to the shape; the waist is long, and the 
sleeve rather wide, and falling very much over the hand ; it 
is trimmed with a rich embroidery of royal cord to corres- 
pond, which goes all round; it nearly covers the bust in 
front, and forms a small epaulette ; the bottom of the sleeve is 
embroidered to correspond. Head-dress, Clarence bonnet, in 
velvet, of the colour of the pelisse; the crown is moderately 
high; the brim very deep over the face, but rounded at the 
ends; itis trimmed at the edge with pointed blond; a full 
plume of ostrich feathers to correspond; droops a little to 
the left side, The lining is geranium-coloured sarsnet; two 
strings of the same colour, Full ruff of Urling’s lace ; squirrel- 
skin muff; limeric gloves; and black shoes. 


MORNING DRESS. 


\ mulberry-coloured tabbinet round gown, made hali 
high; the skirt moderately wide at bottow, but very narrow 
at top, and the fullness very much thrown ,behind; the bot- 
tom of the skirt is finished with four rows of geranium 
royal cord, disposed in a slight wave; the body is tight to 
the shape; the bust is ornamented to correspond with the 
skirt, as is also the bottom of the dong sleeve; the uppe: 
part is let in on the shoulder in three places, with satin ot 
the colour of the cord; the sleeve is of a moderate width, 
except at top, where itis very full. Pichu of clear muslin, 
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with a triple ruff of lace. Head-dress, a small cornette, com- 
posed of Urling’s lace. Black kid shoes; and white kid 
sloves. We are indebted for these dresses to Miss Pier- 
point, maker of the corset a la Greeque, of No. 9, Henrictta- 
street, Covent-Garden. 

The winter fashions, though it is still early in the season, 
have already assumed, in a great degree, a decided character. 
The spencer, or shaw], is now entirely banished from the pro- 
menade, and their place supplied by the cloth pelisse, ren- 
dered still more comfortable by the addition of a muff and 
tippet. Walking-dress affords little variety, because we see 
nothing but pelisses, which differ very slightly from each 
other, except in the trimming; a number are trimmed with 
fur; the collar and cuffs are adorned to correspond; they 
lave also, in general, a pelerine bordered with fur; and, when 
that is the case, they are usually worn without tippets. Pe- 
lisses of this latter description are calculated merely for 
walking ; but those similar to the one given.in cur print, 
may be worn either for carriage or walking dress. The 
walking bonnets which begin to be the most in favour, are 
velvet and black Leghorn; the former adorned always with 
feathers ; but we observe the majority of the latter are deco- 
rated with winter flowers. Bonnets are universally of a 
large shape; the crowns, it is true, are of a moderate size ; 
but the manner in which the feathers or flowers are attached 
to them, makes them appear very high; the brims always 
excessively wide and deep, except at the ends, where they 
are rounded, If the bonnet is black, it is finished at the 
edge of the brim with aruche of black gauze, or a fall fall 
of black blond; the linings are now either of white or co- 
loured sarsnets; but we observe they never correspond with 
the bonnet. 

Pelisses and high gowns, of kerseymere, or Merino cloth, 
seem equally fashionable in carriage-dress. We have al- 
ready seen some of the former lined throughout with fur. 
‘These costly envelopes are made in the great-coat style, 
with a loose body, wide sleeves, and a very large pelerine. 
The high dresses are in general trimmed with satin, or 
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with a mixture of satin and velvet. The one which we 
are about to describe, was made by a wmarchande des 
modes in Bond-street, for a lady of high rank, and is by 
far the most elegant that we have seen. It is composed 
of bright olive-green Merino cloth; the skirt is gored; it 
is of a moderate width at bottom; but very narrow at top; 
the fulness is thrown a good deal behind, but not so much 
so as to be unbecoming to}the figure. The wais tis the 
longest we have yet seen; the back is moderately broad 
at the top, but tapers down at the sides, in a manner 
highly advantageous to the shape; it is ornamented with 
a slight embroidery in silk, to correspond, at each side; 
this is in a wave pattern; and between each is a small 
silk button; this trimming is finished by a rich Branden- 
bourg, to correspond, at the bottom of the waist. The 
front of the bust is nearly covered with embroidery and 
small silk buttons; the former is lengthwise in waves, 
and forms the shape of the bosom. The long sleeve is 
moderately full, and finished by a turned-up cuff of sa- 
tin, laid on full, in the middle of which is a wreath of 
velvet-leaves in a running pattern; the stalk is formed 
of chenille. The satin is something lighter than the cloth, 
and the velvet a shade lighter than the satin; the chenille 
is of a very dark green: this mixture has a most beautiful 
effect. The epaulette and the trimming of the skirt cor- 
respond ; but the latter is of considerable breadth. 
Bonnets, composed of velvet intermixed with satin, 
form the favourite carriage head-dress ; they are always 
profusely ornamented with feathers, and are worn very 
large. A few é/égantes have adopted the Parisian fashion 
of small velvet hats, adorned with five or six down, or 
ostrich feathers in front; but this fashion has not yet be- 


come general. 

Cambric-muslin is still worn in morning dress; but 
plain poplins, lustres, and tabbinets, are much more in 
request. They are generally trimmed with satin, or a 
mixture of satin and cord. Merino cloth, levantine, and 
figured poplins, are in request for dinner dress. Gros de 
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Naples, and coloured satins, are worn both for social 
parties and grand costume ; and white satin is exclusively 
confined to the latter. Fancy velvet trimmings are in very 
great estimation; we have scen also some composed of rich 
embroidered riband, formed into shells, or twisted rolls. 
‘These rolls are mostly used in full dress, as headings tor 
flounces of blond, or embroidered gauze. Dresses are 
still trimmed high, particularly those which are flounced. 
Waists continue to lengthen ; they are now more than hall 
a quarter under the arm. Dress sleeves are very short 
aud full; long ones are moderately wide, and fall a good 
deal over the hand. The prevailing colours are—dark 
blue, pale slate-colour, olive-green, and the darkest shade 
of ruby. The furs most fashionable, after ermine and sa- 
ble, ave Chinchella, Piteh, and dark squirrel. 


COSTUMES PARISIENS. 


THe materials adopted for promenade dress vary a good 
deal. Cloth redingotes, bordered with velvet, are very 
general; they are worn over cambric-muslin, or silk 
dresses; they are made exactly to fit the shape; have very 
long waists, and long tight sleeves; the collars are made 
very high, and stand out from the neck behind. The collar, 
epaulettes, and culls, are always of velvet. The trimming of 
the skirt is very broad, and when it goes up the fronts, 
it sometimes almost covers the bust. Some redingotes have 
a trimming composed of five or six narrow bands of vel- 
vet; these last are generally worn with pelerines to cor- 
respond. High cloth dresses, with pelerines of the same 
material, are also worn for the promenade, and trimmed 
as we have just described, 

Bonnets are of various materials; stamped and plain 
velvet; fancy velvet, of which there is a great variety; 
satin; gros de Naples; and a new stuff made of chenille. 
They are still worn very large. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
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A REASON FOR LOVING ONE ONLY. 


F He who loves entranc’d to gaze 

Upon midnight’s sapphire blaze, 

Would he turn one star to see, 

Thongh that one might Hesper be? 
Yes, when in loneliness of night 
Quencli'd is the blaze of sapphire light, 
When half-dropt foot, and poised tread 
Speak doubt, and weariness, and dread, 
If haply o’er the clouded sky 

One beam should for a moment fly, 
Should Hesper glimmer from afar, 

He then will bless that single star ! 





Ere the soft gales of Spring are near, 
We court the firstlings of the year; 

If, stealing "neath the covert stone, 

Tie violet bloom, half hid, half shewn; 
Or linnet from the leafless spray 


‘ Chant her solitary lay ; 
How dear that lone and maiden flower ! 
Within that single note, what power ! 
But soon as wanton May has shed 


Rich garlands from her wreathed head, 
When field and vale and grove diffuse 
Their mingling sweets and varying hues, 
And, wide as distant sight can range, 
Earth lives in universal change, 


— — 
a 
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And, far as sound can float along, 
Great Nature hymns her general song; 
Where dwells the ear? where rests the eye? 


On all, on each, on earth, on sky! 


Fled is Spring? is Summer fled ? 


Hath Autumn droop’d her vine-wreath’d head ° 


Doth sullen storm, and north blast deep 
Proclaim sad Nature’s wintry sleep? 
Sweet virgin flower! ere Spring began, 
Her sultry course ere Summer ran, 

Ere Autumn’s lingering step withdrew, 
I lov'd thy modest tint of blue. 

Where art thou now? thy widow’d stem 
Hath shed its rich and purple gem ; 
Where art thou? had I cull’d thy pride, 
Ere Winter chill’d, or Summer dried, 
Thy morning hues, thy noon-day bloom, 
The fragrance of thy night perfume, 
Thy birth, thy. progress, thy decline, 
Thy parting sweets, had all been mine ! 


Oh! may I, ere the Summer day 
Of fair-fac’d Youth bas pass’d away, 
And Age with scanty fingers shed 
His wiutry tresses on my head, 
Oh! may I from the flaunting pride 
Of the deck’d garden turn aside ; 
And in some far removed cell, 
Yet nota lonely being dwell! ~ 
There the sweet single star shall gleam 
The gentlest influence of its beam, 
And guide me with a steady light 
Through the dim mist of gath’ring night ; 
There, too, tor me the maiden flower 
Shall spring, lov'd inmate of my bower, 
Grace me while living by its bloom, 
Nor droop till it entwines my tomb, 


ANON. 
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THE NYMPH OF THE WOOD. 


ANACREONTIQUE. 


BrinG the goblet enwreath’d with the myrtle and rose, 
Love claims a libation of nectar to night; 
And the richest and brightest the vintage bestows, 
Shall be pour’d in the transport of fervid delight. 
Drain the bowl—drain the bowl ;—should old Care hobble nigh, 
We will shiver his crutch, and so warm his cold blood ; 
Even rapture shall flash all its fires from his eye, 
As I toast in a bumper—THE NYMPH OF THE woop! 


In a robe of pure white, as she tripp’d down the glade, 
Oh! she look’d like a sylph on an errand of bliss— 
Such a vision as oft will our day-dreams pervade, 
When all that is earthly our fancies dismiss ! 
Raise the song—raise the song—let it flow from the lyre—- 
For by none can the magic it breathes be withstood— 
Tis a theme wrought in poesy’s language of fire ; 
Come—toast it in bumpers—THE NYMPH OF THE WOOD. 
C. Feist. 


SENSIBILITY.—A FRAGMENT. 


Ir is not that my heart is stern, 
Or numb’d with apathy’s caress, 
That thus, with sullen brow, I spurn 
The supplications of distress. 
It is not that my mind is sway’d 
By some malignant spirits’ pow’r, 
That thus my bitterest curse is laid 
On death’s procrastinated hour! 


No!—heaven can witness how I feel— 
Alas! I only feel too well! 

Bliss—bliss were mine, could I but steal ‘| 
The dull torpedo’s dead’ning spell, | 
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And yet, methinks, ’twere better brook 
The fiercest anguish man can know, 

Than view with calm, unpitying look, 
The wretched, withering sons of woe! 


Oh! did my breast enshrine a soul 
That scorn'd Affiiction’s thrilling sob— 
That own’d not Pity’s meek controul, 
And never learn’d love’s tender throb, 
Despite strong Reason’s binding chain, 
I'd seize the sanguinary knife, 
And thro’ the lacerated vein 
Propel the vital stream of life! 


But what avail the generous thrill— 
The glow of sympathetic fire— 
The pulse of tenderness—the will 
To aid when Fortune’s smiles expire— 
If felt without the means to grant 
The famish’d wretches’ frantic pray’r— 
To clothe the shivering child of want— 
Or burst the fetters of Despair! 
+ i * 7 . 7 


* * * + . . 


15th Sept. 1819. 


C, Feist. 


THE LAMENT OF SIR WILLIAM WALLACE, 


DURING HIS CONFINEMENT AT LONDON. 


Lanp of my birth! if e’er my heart 
Relax one thought of love to thee, 

O! from my foes with double smart, 
May such desert return on me ! 


Ye shady glens, and peaceful lands! 


Scenes where my youthful footsteps trod, 


Will ye obey these hostile bands 
And bear a tyrant victor’s load? 
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Scots! where is now that godlike might, 
Which never used a foe to shun, 

Which once distinguish’d you in fight, 
And made those coward conq’rors run? 


[s this the spirit which you own'd 
When I with you in freedom trod, 
When all our bed was the bare ground, 
And wild wood fruits our choicest food « 


No! not a heart but then was tree ; 
And “ Liperty!” sigh’d every breath ; 
When ev'ry tongue cried, ** Never flee !” 
And ev'ry heart beat high for death. 


Alas! I can no more command 

My drooping friends against their toes ; 
i'm prison’d in a hostile land— 

f have no sword to fight your cause. 


Yet still my heart for you shall beat, 
Tho’ Death approach with awful gait ; 
And the last words that I repeat, 
Shall curse the authors of thy fate! 


sefore my youthtul feet could run— 
Betore my tongue could lisp a name, 
My little infant heart began 
To feel a patriotic flame ! 


And when my breast, with passion warm, 
Prompted me to seek the silent shade, 
How oft I’ve wept my boyish arm 
Could to my country give no aid. 


And though a prisoner I stand, 
I acted not a coward’s part ; 

It was false friendship’s fawning hand* 
That planted in my breast this dart! 





~—_ —- ee 








* Sir John Monteith. This execrable monster, under the garb of friend 
ship, betrayed the brave, the gallant, the patriotic Wallace, his friend, 
his protector, his guest, to his merciless enemies. 


VOL. X.—S. I, Hh 
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Ye tyrants! vent your bloody scera ; 
My soul shall make you no reply ; 
For Wallace was a Scotchman born, 

And Wallace will a Scotchman die! 


That power which has lent me its aid, 
Which strengthened this falling state, 

Will still support my drooping head, 
To bear with fortitude my fate. 


And, though thus wretched and torlorn, 
Should there a tear escape mine eye, 
Or should my heart express a groan, 
Or from my bosom steal a sigh,-— 


"Twill not be at th’ impending blow— 
It will not be at my own pain— 

But, Oh! because I know not who 
Hereafter may my cause maintain. 





Proud Edward! dost thou think thy chains 
Can bind thy captive’s free-born soul ? 
My breast such slavery disdains, 7 

And owns no tyrannic controul, 


In vain, malicious rage may arm 
Her thousand scourges to the stroke! 
The soul can fear no earthly harm, 
But springs exulting from the yoke. 


But whilst I scorn a dungeon’s gloom, 
I must confess, I feel a smart ; 
To think upon my country’s doom, 
Cuts the last strings that hold my heart! 


And, Oh! ye true companions, Oh! 
Whilst I reflect upon your fate, 

I feel my freezing blood scarce flow; ) 
And my strained heart forgets to beat. | 





O Scotia! O my native land! 
©! if I still may call thee mine, 
Thou guardian genius! round me stand; 
Protect me with thy wings divine! 
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And if thy sons their foes obey, 
And to them humbly bow the knee, 
Their haughty souls shall never say, 
Their chains enfore’d such shame from me. 


No! whilst I breathe this vital air, 
It shall be all my hope, my pride, 
To make my enemies declare, 
‘* As Wallace liv’d—so Wallace died !"’ 


Ye gallant hearts! companions true! 
Destin’d no more to see my face, 

Take from your friend a last adieu ; 
Catch the enraptured soul’s embrace. 


Remember, we shall meet again! 
On heaven’s free and happy shore 
Tyrannic lords shall never reign, 
Nor tempests beat, nor billows roar! 


And when your sons shall hear my name, 
And ask how Wallace lived and died. 

Stir up their youthful hearts to fame, 
And make their country’s good their pride. 


Say, ‘“‘ This is that once warlike lord, 
Who ’gainst his country’s victors stood; 
And when deprived of his sword, 
He seal'd Ais freedom with his blood !” 


Perhaps such admonition dear 

Their country’s liberty may save ; 
And, Oh! that is the kindest tear 

My friends can shed upon my grave! 


Mount-House, Durham, Woon. 
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TO JULIA. 


‘Tuen tare-thee-well! since we must part ; 
Yet let me live within thy heart, 

For absence scarcely pain can be, 

If thou wilt sometimes think of me. 


And when I reach my native wild, 

Where first in childhood’s morn I smil'd, 
Though tar from splendour and trom thee, 
let mem'ry sometimes stray to me. 


Oh! when my heart is rack’d with care, 
In that sad heart you still shall share ; 
And pleasure’s sunny hour shall be 
Devoted oft, my friend, to thee. 


Yes; in my hours of good and ill, 

My taithful heart will love thee still ; 

And fortune’s frown less dark will be, 

It brighten’d by the thoughts of thee. MARY. 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sonnet, by Mr. J. M. Lacey, Sonnet, by Mr. Hatt, and Apostrophe t 
Iime, by Prior, shall appear in our next. 


The poetical favours of Mary shall have an early insertion. We beg 
to inform this lady, that she must send the whole of her tale before a 
part can be inserted. 


The following are received—Adelaide, or, The Forsaken Wife, by 
Dorothea; Transformation, &c. by C. G. Ward; Slander, by Prior; An 
Acrostic, by W. J. 5S. Lines on seeing an elegant Frontispiece of Fathe: 
and Son in a Monthly Literary Work; Maria; and a Song, by Mr. Hatt; 
aad a SoMuct on leaving High Halden, Kent, by W. S—s. 
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